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SOME ANTECEDENTS AND CONSEQUENTS OF 
MASCULINE SEX-TYPING IN ADOLESCENT BOYS 


PAUL MUSSEN 


University of California, Berkeley 


HERE is a small but substantial body of 
indicating that appropriate 
sex-typing of behavior in young boys is a 
consequence of strong identification with 
the father (Levin & Sears, 1956; Mussen 
& Distler, 1959, 1960; Payne & Mussen, 
1956). According to most of the findings, 
strong emotional allegiance is a major 
antecedent condition of such identification. 
The evidence thus generally appears to 
support what Mowrer (1950) has labeled 
the “developmental identification hypothe- 
sis” which states that identification repre- 
sents “an attempt on the part of the infant 
to reproduce bits of the beloved and longed- 
for parent” (p. 615). 

Among the most pertinent findings are 
those of Levin and Sears (1956) who 
found that nursery school boys who were 
highly aggressive in doll-play—présumably 
a manifestation of masculine sex-typed be- 
havior—tended to be strongly identified with 
their fathers. In another study in which 
doll-play stories were used to assess the 
familial attitudes of kindergarten boys, 
those with high scores on a semiprojective 
test of masculinity (the IT Scale) revealed 
stronger attachments to their fathers than 
did boys who scored low in this test (Mus- 
sen & Distler, 1959). 

Obviously, the process of sex-typing is 
not completed during early childhood, but 
continues well beyond this period. The 
relationship between later phases of this 
process and parental identification has not 
been systematically studied, although there 


1The author gratefully acknowledges the co- 
operation of the late Harold E. Jones, Director of 
the Institute of Human Development, University of 
California, Berkeley, in making the extensive data 
of the Adolescent Growth Study available for this 
research. 


is some suggestive evidence that “boys who 
are closely identified with their fathers tend 
to have more characteristically masculine 
attitudes than their peers who are less 
highly identified with their fathers” (Payne 
& Mussen, 1956, p. 361). 

The present research is concerned, first, 
with the nature of the parent-child relation- 
ships antecedent to a high degree of mas- 
culine sex-typing in adolescent boys, and 
secondly, with some concurrent and sub- 
sequent correlates (henceforth referred to 
as consequents) of high masculinity during 
this period. The measure of appropriacy 
of sex-typing was the degree of masculinity 
of interests. 

The first hypothesis of the study was 
based on Mowrer’s “developmental hypothe- 
sis of identification” and the evidence, cited 
above, supporting it (Mowrer, 1950). In 
specific terms, the hypothesis states that 
adolescent boys whose interests are strongly 
and appropriately sex-typed regard their 
relationships with their fathers as favorable 
and rewarding, while boys whose interests 
are not so characteristically masculine are 
less likely to consider their interactions with 
their fathers so satisfying. 

The second hypothesis is based on the 
assumption that as the boy matures, he is 
likely to encounter increasing familial, peer, 
and general societal pressure to identify 
with his father and thus to “learn to think, 
feel, and act like a member of his own sex”’ 
(Brown, 1958)—i.e., to adopt sex-appropri- 
ate motivational patterns and personality 
characteristics as well as overt masculine 
behavior and interests. It might therefore 
be anticipated that with increased age, the 
various qualities that compose the male sex 
role form a coherent pattern, becoming 
more consistent, crystallized, and consoli- 
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dated. This expectation constituted the 
second ‘hypothesis of the present study 
which, stated very generally, maintains that, 
among adolescent boys, those who acquire 
highly masculine interests will also develop 
personal qualities generally considered to 
be characteristi¢ of males in our culture. 
In contrast, adolescent boys wh* have de- 
veloped relatively feminine interests—and, 
it may be inferred, are more strongly identi- 
fied with the opposite-sex role—might be 
expected to manifest more feminine personal 
and social characteristics. 

In order to test this hypothesis, it was, 
of course, necessary to define masculine and 
feminine traits. In the present study, the 
definitions were guided by Parsons’ analysis 
of the instrumental-expressive (or task vs. 
social-emotional ) polarity of functions of the 
male and female sex roles (Parsons, 1955) 
and, as we shall see later in greater detail, 
Brim’s (1958) specification of the personal 
qualities attributable to these sex roles. 
Phrased more precisely in terms of Parsons’ 
conceptualization of the two sex roles, the 
second hypothesis states that high mascu- 
linity of interests will be positively corre- 
lated with instrumental characteristics (e.g., 
adequacy, achievement needs, control), and 
low masculinity (i.e., relatively feminine 
interests) will be associated with emotional- 
expressive qualities (e.g., affection, de- 
pendence, gregariousness) that describe the 
female role. 

The third and fourth hypotheses were 
concerned with contemporaneous and long- 
term consequents of appropriate sex-typing 
of behavior and interests during adolescence 
on general social and emotional adjustment. 
It may be assumed that adolescent boys 
who attain a high degree of appropriate 
behavior—thus fulfilling the 
f 


sex-typing of 
parents, peers, and society 


expectations 
at large—experience greater 
social acceptance and more favorable socio- 
psychological milieux than do their peers 
who are masculine in behavior and 
attitudes. If this is a valid assumption, it 


degrees of 


less 


can be hypothesized that adolescent boys 
who are strongly identified with the male 
sex role are more likely to become more 
stable 


emotionally and better adjusted 
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socially than those who are low in mascu- 
linity (Hypothesis 3). 

The fourth hypothesis was based in part 
on the widely accepted belief that the 
quality of the individual’s adjustment dur- 
ing adolescence strongly affects his subse- 
quent, adult adjustment. If this is in fact 
true, and if the third hypothesis above is 
verified, then it follows that a high degree 
of appropriate sex-typing during adolescence 
will be more closely related to adequate 
personal and social adjustment in adulthood 
than will a low degree of masculine sex- 
typing during this period (Hypothesis 4). 

Extensive and intensive longitudinal rec- 
ords from the University of California 
Adolescent Growth Study (Jones, 1938, 
1939a, 1939b, 1940), obtained during the 
subject’s adolescence and adulthood (early 
thirties), were used in testing the major 
hypotheses. The data were collected by 
various investigators associated with the 
study in connection with their own research 
problems (see, for example, Carter, 1940, 
1944a, 1944b; Frenkel-Brunswik, 1942; 
Newman, 1946; Tryon, 1939a, 1939b, 1943, 
1944; Tuddenham, 1941, 1952, 1959; Tud- 
denham & McBride, 1959). Included were 
masculinity-femininity scores, projective test 
results, and an array of observational 
ratings and tests (some collected during 
adolescence, some during adulthood) which 
provided a basis for the evaluations of per- 
sonality structure and of emotional and 
social adjustment. These will be described 
more fully below. 


PROCEDURE 
Subject 


During their senior vear in high school, at ages 
17 and 18, 68 boys who were subjects of the 
Adolescent Growth Study were given the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (Strong, 1943) by 
Carter (1940). This test yields, in addition to 
occupational interest scores, a Masculinity-Femi- 
ninity (MF) indicating the degree of 
similarity of the individual’s interests to those 
characterstic of American men in general (Strong, 
1943). In the present study, these scores con- 
stituted the criterion of masculine sex-typing 
of interests. The subjects of the study were 39 
boys representing two extreme contrasting groups: 
the 20 with the most masculine scores, and the 19 
feminine (least masculine) scores. 


score 


with the most 
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Tests and Ratings 


The basic data used in testing the major hy- 
potheses were derived from diverse sources: (a) 
a series of personality tests, some administered 
during the senior year in high school and others 
approximately 16 years later; (b) ratings of 
drives, appearance, personality, and social behavior 
made by trained observers who were members 
of the Adolescent Growth Study staff; and (c) 
results of sociometric questionnaires (Reputation 
Tests) answered by the subjects’ peers. More 
specifically, tests of the first three hypotheses in- 
volved the following test records and ratings 
collected during the same academic year as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Inventories, the senior 
year of high school: 

1. Responses to an individual TAT, consisting 
of 18 pictures, flashed on a screen (administered 
by H. E. Jones, described by Mussen & Jones, 
1957). Nine of the pictures came from the Murray 
set which is now standard (Cards 1, 5, 6, 7 BM, 
10, 11, 14, 15, 17); five pictures from the set 
current in 1938 when these data were collected 
(a man and a woman seated on a park bench; 
a bearded old man writing in an open book; a 
thin, sullen young man standing behind a well- 
dressed, older man; a tea table and two chairs; an 
abstract drawing of two bearded men); and four 
pictures not in the Murray series, designed to elicit 
the expression of feelings and emotions (a ma- 
donna and a child, the nave of a large church, a 
dramatic view of mountains, a boy gazing at a 
cross wreathed in clouds). Most of the stories 
told in response to the pictures were very brief, 
consisting of only one or two sentences. 

A scoring scheme with a total of eight needs, 
familial press, and descriptive categories, each 
defined as specifically as possible, was employed in 
analyzing these protocols. The assumption under- 
lying the use of this scheme was that the story- 
teller identifies with the hero, the hero’s needs and 
self-conceptions being the same as the storyteller’s, 
the press impinging on the hero being the ones 
that the subject perceives as affecting himself. 
The subject’s score in each TAT category was 
derived simply by counting the number of stories 
in which a response in the given TAT category 
appeared. Tables 1 and 2 present the categories 
used, together with brief definitions of each. 

The reliability of this analysis was tested by 
having 10 complete protocols (180 stories) inde- 
pendently scored by the author and another 
psychologist.2, The percentage of interrater agree- 
ment was 93 computed by the usual formula 
(number of agreements divided by number of 
agreements plus number of disagreements). In 
order to eliminate bias, the scoring used in the 
present study was done “blind,” i.e., independently 
of knowledge of subject’s masculinity status. Some 


21 am indebted to Walter Turner for his par- 
ticipation in this aspect of the study. 
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of the TAT scores were used in testing the first 
hypothesis; others for testing the second. 


2. Clubhouse ratings, made during the subjects’ 
adolescence by three members of the Adolescent 
Growth Study staff were based on intensive ob- 
servations of behavior and attitudes in a specially 
constructed clubhouse where the boys and girls 
in the study met in mixed groups, conversed, 
played, and danced (Newman, 1946). The seven- 
point rating scales developed for this purpose 
(Jones, 1940), dealt with specific aspects of be- 
havior and included : 

detailed criteria concerning a number of expres- 

sive characteristics (poise, reserve, energy output, 

talkativeness, etc.), items involving social orien- 
tation (interest in the same and in opposite sex, 
drive for social contacts, discrimination in social 
contacts, etc.); items involving social status 

(popularity, stimulus value, leadership, etc.) ; 

and a series of other items pertaining to appear- 

ance, attitudes, and activities (p. 236). 


3. Institute ratings were made during the sub- 
jects’ periodic visits to the Institute of Human 
Development for mental and physical examinations 
(Newman, 1946). The subjetts generally came 
to the institute in small, same-sex groups (six to 
eight at a time). Three staff members observed 
their free play behavior in this situation and rated 
the subjects on a series of personality characteristics 
and social behaviors comparable to those included 
in the clubhouse ratings, (e.g., expressiveness, 
masculine behavior, sociability, relaxedness, cheer- 
fulness, carefreeness, and confidence). 


4. Drive ratings. About a year after the sub- 
jects had graduated from high school, three staff 
members, working under Else Frenkel-Brunswik’s 
direction, and using many accumulated sources of 
data (particularly the behavior ratings described 
above), rated most of the boys on nine “under- 
lying” drives: autonomy, social ties, achievement, 
recognition, abasement, aggression, succorrance, 
control, escape (Frenkel-Brunswik, 1942). These 
drive ratings presumably refer to “a level of per- 
sonality which stands behind the surface of overtly 
displayed social techniques” (p. 144). “Though 
ultimately referred to observed behavior, reference 
to the underlying motivations was established as 
the result of a complex process of inference 
utilizing more subtle, indirect cues together with 
gross features of behavior” (p. 261). In short, 
the drive ratings “constituted an attempt to pene- 
trate beneath the surface manifestations of per- 
sonality and gauge directly the central motivational 
organization of each subject, using whatever com- 
bination of observation and intuition the rater felt 
appropriate” (Tuddenham, 1959, p. 10). 

5. The Reputation Test was designed to measure 
the subjects’ reputations among their classmates 
(Tryon, 1943; Tuddenham, 1941). Word portraits 
(e.g. “here is someone whom everyone likes’’) 
were presented to pupils who supplied the names 
of classmates they regarded as fitting these. The 


frequency of nominations provided the basis for 
determining the subject’s reputation with respect 
to such traits as restlessness, talkativeness, activity, 
humor, friendliness, attention-getting, etc. 

The clubhouse, institute, and drive ratings, and 
data from the Reputation Test were used in test- 
ing Hypotheses 2 and 3. 

6. The University of California Inventory, a 
self-report schedule of 270 items formulated in 
such a way as to permit an indirect approach to 
the assessment of several personality characteristics 
and adjustment in several areas (Tryon, 1934, 
1939a, 1939b), yielded further data relevant to 
the verification of the third hypothesis. It pro- 
vided scores in the following categories: family, 
school, and social adjustment; personal inferiority ; 
physical symptoms; fears; general tension; over- 
statement; total adjustment. 

In order to test the fourth hypothesis, which 
deals with the adult adjustment of boys who were 
high and low in masculinity of interests during 
adolescence, two tests were administered to many 
of the Adolescent Growth Study subjects about 
16 years after they graduated from high school: 

7. The ,California Psychological Inventory, an 
objective personality test, attempts to assess as- 
pects of personality, such as motives, maturity, and 
achievement, which are significant in social rela- 
tionships and interpersonal behavior. There are 
18 scales which describe individuals in terms of 
social responsibility, tolerance, flexibility, academic 
motivation, femininity, self-control, capacity for 
status, dominance, etc. (Gough, 1957). 

8. The Edwards’ Personal Preference Schedule 
(Edwards, 1954) is a standardized self-report 
device for adults which purports to measure 15 
basic personality needs originating in. H. A. 
Murray’s system (e.g., achievement, deference, 
order, exhibitionism, autonomy, affiliation, suc- 
corance, abasement, heterosexuality). 


RESULTS 


The hypotheses were tested by determin- 
ing whether or not the scores derived from 
the various test, rating, and sociometric 
instruments were significantly related to 
masculinity of interests. A frequency dis- 
tribution of the scores of all subjects was 
constructed for each variable, and each 
distribution was dichotomized as closely as 
possible to the median.* Subjects having 
scores above the dichotomization point were 
considered “high” in this particular vari- 


3 While there were 39 subjects, not all scores 
and ratings were available for all subjects on all 
variables; hence, the total frequency in some of 
the distributions was less than 39. 
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able; those with scores below this point 
were considered “low.” * Chi square tests 
were then applied to ascertain whether or 
not high scores in certain variables were, 
as was predicted on the basis of the hy- 
potheses, more characteristic of one group 
—those high or low in masculinity of in- 
terest—than of the other. It should be noted 
that the hypotheses tested were one-sided 
hypotheses, while the chi square value is in 
terms of a two-sided hypothesis. When chi 
square has only one degree of freedom, the 
square root of chi square has a distribution 
which is the right-hand half of a normal 
distribution. In order to test a one-sided 
hypothesis, the chi square test must be con- 
verted into the equivalent value in terms of 
a unit normal deviate (Fisher, 1938). The 
levels of significance reported in this section 
were evaluated in these terms. 

The findings are presented below in four 
sections, each dealing with one of the major 
hypotheses of the research. 


Hypothesis 1 


The first hypothesis stated that adolescent 
boys with highly sex-typed patterns of in- 
terests perceive their relationships with 
their fathers as more favorable than boys 
low in masculinity of interests do. On the 
basis of this hypothesis, it was predicted 
that the TAT stories of the former group 
would contain significantly more instances 
of “positive father relationship” (i.e., higher 
scores in this variable which presumably 
reflect rewarding interactions with the 
father) than the protocols of the group low 
in masculinity would. 

Table 1 summarizes the TAT findings 
on the familial need and press variables. 
According to the table, a_ significantly 
greater portion of the highly masculine boys 
did, in fact, score high on the “positive 
father relations” variable. Thus, the evi- 
dence supported the prediction and the 
hypothesis (Hypothesis 1)-——essentially the 


* Variables with peculiar distributions of scores 
(e.g., very narrow range of scores with half or 
more of the cases concentrated at the median 
score) were eliminated from further consideration. 


TAT Variable 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER IN H1IGH AND Low MASCULINITY GROUPS SCORING HiGH IN TAT FAMILIAL VARIABLES 


Definition 


Father positive (F +) 


Father negative (F —) 


thing 


Mother positive (M+) 


analogous to F + 


Mother negative (M— 


developmental identification hypothesis— 
from which it was derived. 

Of the total group of 39 subjects, only 
six told one or more stories involving “‘nega- 
tive father relationships.” Of the six who 
told stories that could be scored in this 
category, five were low in masculinity of 
interests and only one was in the highly 
masculine group; that is, 18 of the 19 highly 
masculine boys, but only 15 of the 20 low 
in masculinity, scored zero in this variable. 
Insofar as absence of instances of responses 
in this category indicates lack of dissatis- 
faction with the father—or, favorable per- 
ceptions of that parent—the direction of 
this difference clearly reinforces the results 
with the “positive father relationships” vari- 
able, and thus provides further support of 
the developmental identification hypothesis. 
In view of the small number of cases in- 
volved, however, the finding must be con- 
sidered only suggestive. 

According to these data, the two groups 
of subjects did not deviate significantly 
from each other in either of the TAT 
variables involving relationships with the 
mother (“favorable mother relationships” 
and “unfavorable mother relationships’). 
Apparently a high level of masculinity of 
interests among boys is related to warm 
and affectionate relationships—and __rela- 
tively little feeling of dissatisfaction—with 
the father, but is not strongly influenced 


Hero is loved, helped, encouraged, or 
given something by father 12 2 .02 
Hero is rejected, scorned, disapproved by 1 
father; or father forces hero to do some- 
thing or prevents him from doing some- 


Lows with 
high scores | p 
(N = 20) | 


Highs with 
high scores 
(N = 19) 


.08 


Mother behaves positively toward hero; 8 11 ns 


Mother behaves in negative way toward 9 10 ns 
hero; analogous to F — 


by the nature of the boy’s relationships with 
his mother. This finding seems entirely 
consistent with Mussen and Distler’s (1960) 
conclusion that, among kindergarten boys, 
“high degrees of masculinity were fostered 
by affectionate father-son interactions, but 
were not significantly affected by mother- 
son relationships” (p. 98). 


Hypothesis 2 


A number of test scores and ratings 
were pertinent to verification of the second 
hypothesis. According to this hypothesis, 
high masculinity of interests is associated 
with instrumental characteristics, while rela- 
tively feminine interests are linked with th 
so-called emotional-expressive qualities. In 
devising tests of this hypothesis, all TAT, 
rating, and sociometric variables were ex- 
amined to determine which of them could 
be categorized as instrumental or expressive 
traits. Decisions about the assignment to 
the male (instrumental) or female (expres- 
sive) categories were based on Parsons’ 
(1955) writings and on the consensus of 
opinions of Brim and several other sociolo- 
gists who had judged the congruence of 
these and similar traits with the instrumental 
and expressive roles (reported in Brim, 
1958). 

Some of the variables relevant to Hy- 
pothesis 2 might also be regarded as rele- 
vant to Hypothesis 3 which is concerned 
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with the relationship between sex-typing 
and general adjustment. For example, 
certain instrumental characteristics, such as 
self-confidence and self-control, are also re- 
garded as manifestations of good adjust- 
ment. The decision to designate a given 
characteristic as primarily pertinent to the 
second (sex-role characteristics ) hypothesis, 
rather than to the third (general adjust- 
ment) hypothesis, was admittedly arbitrary 
in a number of instances. 

In the following discussion of the results 
of tests of the second hypothesis, the de- 
pendent variables (personality characteris- 
tics and motivation) are grouped according 
to the methods used in obtaining the meas- 
ures. For example, three TAT categories, 
listed and defined in Table 2, were judged 
to be pertinent to Hypothesis 2. It was 
predicted that, for each of these variables, 
the scores of boys high and low in mas- 
culinity of interests would be significantly 
different. More specifically, if the hy- 
pothesis is valid, those who had acquired a 
high degree of appropriate sex-typing of 
interests would score higher in need 
Achievement (corresponding to the instru- 
nental characteristic ambition) and need 


Aggression (related to “aggressiveness,” an 
aspect of the male role). However, they 
would be lower in negative characteristics, 
low scores in this category presumably in- 
dicating greater self-esteem and self-confi- 
dence (characteristics assigned to the male, 
instrumental role). 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN H1GH AND Low MASscuLINITy Groups ScoriNnG HicH 1n TAT 
VARIABLES RELEVANT TO HyPoruHEsis 2 


Examination of Table 2 shows that the 
two groups differed significantly from each 
other only in the negative characteristics 
score. As predicted, assuming the subject’s 
descriptions of the heroes of his stories 
reflect his feelings about himself, the highly 
masculine interest group manifested fewer 
negative self-concepts and, indirectly, more 
positive self-concepts and _ self-confidence. 
In brief, as far as the TAT data are con- 
cerned, support for the hypothesis is very 
limited; and there is no evidence that the 
two groups differ with respect to underlying 
achievement and aggressive motives, which 
are pertinent to the male role. It should be 
noted, however, that the measure of aggres- 
sive motivation used here may be fallible 
as an operational criterion of aggression as 
that term is used by Parsons (1955) or 
Brim (1958). These sociologists may be 
referring primarily to dominant and com- 
petitive behavior, while the TAT measure 
used here may be essentially an index of 
the strength of underlying hostility. 

The series of clubhouse and institute rat- 
ings also yielded basic data on the manifest 
personality characteristics associated with 
the two sex roles. Table 3 lists the specific 
variables related to the second hypothesis 
that were derived from these scales, the 
number of subjects in each of the two 
groups rated high (above the dichotomiza- 
tion point) in these characteristics, and the 
exact probabilities of obtaining these distri- 
butions of high and low scores in the two 


Highs with Lows with 
TAT Variable Definition high scores | high scores p 
(N = 19) (N = 20) 
| 
n Achievement Hero attempts to attain a high goal or do 7 8 | ms 
something creditable 
n Aggression Hero expresses hostility in physical or 7 11 | oms 
verbal way or has aggressive thoughts 
or feelings 
Negative characteristics | Hero is described in negative terms (e.g., 6 15 01 


stupid, weak, unpleasant) 


6 
12 4 
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TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF SuBJECTs IN HIGH AND Low MAscuLinity Groups RaTED HiGH IN CLUBHOUSE 
AND INSTITUTE SCALES RELEVANT TO HyPoTHEsIs 2 


| Highs rated | Lows rated 
Rating Dimension Scale high high a .. 
(N = 19) (N = 20) | 
| | 

1. emotional dependence, opp. sex | Clubhouse 6 | 14 .02 

2. emotional dependence, same sex ' Clubhouse 6 11 -08 

3. social interest, opp. sex | Clubhouse 7 | 13 -04 

4. “‘talking’’ interest, opp. sex | Clubhouse 7 13 | .04 

5. predominant heterosexual orientation | Clubhouse 6 11 | .08 

6. attention-seeking, same sex | Clubhouse 8 10 ns 

7. attention-seeking, opp. sex | Clubhouse 6 13 .04 

8. deliberative | Clubhouse 11 10 ns 

9. cooperativeness | Clubhouse 11 14 ns 

10. resolute | Clubhouse 11 11 | ms 
11. responsible Clubhouse 7 10 ns 
12. exploitiveness | Clubhouse 8 | 11 ns 
13. leadership | Clubhouse 8 9 ns 
i4. self-confidence with opp. sex | Clubhouse 8 10 ns 
15. self-confidence with same sex | Clubhouse 9 10 ns 
16. masculine behavior | Institute 12 4 01 
17. expressiveness | Institute | 11 | 8 ns 
18. sociability Institute | 12 11 ns 
19. submissiveness Institute | 12 | 12 ns 
20. confidence (poise) Institute | 11 13 ns 
21. assuredness Institute | 8 8 ns 
22. matter-of-fact Institute | 8 il ns 
23. unaffected Institute | 11 9 ns 
24. obvious confidence (physical) Institute | 10 8 ns 
25. masculine physique Institute | 14 9 .10 
26. good musculature Institute | 14 | 8 .05 


groups (or all other possible, more extreme 
sets), calculated in accordance with Fisher’s 
(1938) method. 

As this table indicates, there were sig- 
nificant differences, or marked trends to- 
ward significant differences, between the 
high and low masculinity groups in 6 of 
the 15 clubhouse ratings (items 1 to 15 of 
Table 3) that dealt with variables cor- 
responding to—or congruent with—instru- 
mental or expressive traits. Compared with 
the group that had highly sex-typed mas- 
culine interests, more boys with relatively 
feminine interests were rated high, as had 
been predicted, in several emotional-expres- 
sive characteristics, particularly those in- 
dicative of dependency, friendliness, and 
sociability. More specifically, they were 
perceived by trained observers as more 
emotionally dependent on both boys and 


girls (Items 1 and 2 of Table 3) and more 
interested in social activity and talking with 
girls (Items 3 and 4 of Table 3). More- 
over, they were rated as striving harder for 
attention—i.e., seeking responsiveness and 
approval—from girls (Item 7). Those low 
in masculinity were also rated as more 
heterosexually oriented than their peers 
with more masculine interests (Item 6). In 
view of their strong dependency and ap- 
proval needs, however, it may be inferred 
that their interest in girls probably reflected 
their general sociability and gregariousness 
rather than any marked ability to establish 
mature relationships with members of the 
opposite sex. It is also possible that the rela- 
tively high heterosexual interests of those 
low in masculinity of interests resulted from 
the fact that they were more likely to find 
social success and social gratifications in 
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interactions with girls than in interpersonal 
relationships with boys. 

Among the institute scales, nine, listed in 
Table 3 (Items 16 to 24), were judged to 
have relevance for testing the second hy- 
pothesis. The two groups were significantly 
differentiated on one very important rating, 
masculine behavior (Item 16), which pre- 
sumably expressed the judges’ assessment 
of the overall masculine qualities of the 
subject. None of the other institute scales 
relevant to the second hypothesis signifi- 
cantly differentiated the two groups, 

It may be concluded that, in general, the 
clubhouse rating data appeared to be sup- 
portive of Hypothesis 2, but the evidence 
from the institute ratings, while consistent, 
was not impressive. This may be attributable 
in part to the nature of the behavior 
sampling on which these institute ratings 
were based. It will be recalled that this 
consisted of observations of the subjects’ 
free-play behavior in small groups composed 
exclusively of boys. In such situations, 
overt reactions are likely to be more re- 
stricted in range and more masculine than 
they are in social settings involving mixed 
groups. It seems reasonable to assume that, 
when only boys are present, social cues 
for specifically masculine responses are 
likely to be more potent and distinctive, and 
rewards for such behavior—and_ punish- 
ments for sex-inappropriate reactions—are 
likely to be strong. Consequently, under 
these circumstances, less masculine boys are 
more likely to suppress tendencies toward 
feminine responses and more masculine be 
haviors are likely to be manifested. In other 
words, it may be argued that the social 
settings in which the boys were observed 
at the institute tended to produce a kind of 
“leveling” of behavior, possibly obscuring 
important differences’ between the two 
groups. In spite of this, however, the boys 
with highly masculine interests impressed 
the observers as being more generally mas- 
culine in behavior than the other group. 

The two groups deviated significantly, or 
nearly significantly, from each other on two 
other institute ratings not directly relevant 
to the second hypothesis, but concerned 
with physical characteristics (Items 25 and 


26 of Table 3). High ratings in good mus- 
culature were significantly more common 
among the boys with highly masculine inter- 
ests and there was a trend toward more 
high ratings in masculine physique in this 
group. These findings may suggest that the 
possession of masculine physical character- 
istics is conducive to the development of 
masculine interests and behavior. In this 
connection it should be noted, however, that 
the two groups did not differ in rate of 
physical maturing—i.e., they included equal 
numbers of late and early maturers (repre- 
senting the extremes of the distribution of 
rate of physical maturing )—or in ratings of 
androgyny, masculinity or femininity of body 
form (Bayley, 1951). This last result is 
similar to Bayley’s (1951) finding that 
“masculine-feminine variables in physique 
and interests are largely independent 
of each other” (p. 59). 

While the clubhouse and institute ratings 
represented the evaluations of the subjects’ 
personality by trained adults, the Reputation 
Test jresults reflected their peers’ assess- 
ments of their characteristics. Seven of the 
Reputation Test scores, listed in Table 4, 
were considered to have bearing on the 
second hypothesis. 

As the table shows, the two groups 
differed significantly, or nearly significantly, 
in five of these. Compared with boys high 
in masculinity of interests, those with rela- 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN THE Two GROUPS WITH 
HicH Scores IN REPUTATION TEST VARIABLES 
RELEVANT TO HyporuHeEsis 2 


Highs with | Lows with 
Variable high scores | high scores] p 
(N = 15) (N = 17) 


1. Talkative 7 2 .09 
2. Active 7 2 .09 
3. Humorous 6 2 .04 
4. Friendly 7 12 .09 
5. Attention- 

getting 7 11 .16 
6. Daring 7 6 ns 
7. Humor 

about self 7 7 ns 
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tively feminine interests were more fre- 
quently nominated in response to sociometric 
questions focused on expressive traits; i.e., 
they get more votes in the categories talka- 
tive (Item 1), socially active (Item 2), and 
humorous (Item 3). In addition, the 
sociometric data suggest a slight tendency 
for those low in masculinity to be perceived 
as more dependent—i.e., more attention- 
getting and approval-seeking (Item 6)— 
than their peers with highly masculine 
interests. 

It is interesting to note that, although 
boys with relatively feminine interests were 
not on the average later than the other 
group in physical maturing, they appear to 
have personal qualities similar to those 
found to be characteristic of late maturing 
boys (high ratings in social activity, talka- 
tiveness, attention-seeking, etc—Jones & 
Bayley, 1950). From a sociological point 
of view, these characteristics are regarded 
as components of personality structure 
appropriate to the female, rather than the 
male, role. When they occur in adolescent 
boys, however, these qualities may be signs 
of immaturity and compensation for feel- 
ings of inadequacy (Jones & Bayley, 1950). 

The final set of data pertaining to the 
second hypothesis consisted of the drive 
ratings which, it will be recalled, sum- 
marized the intuitive assessments of the 
subject’s underlying motivations, made by 
a number of judges who were well- 
acquainted with the subjects. Four of the 
drives rated referred to aspects of the 
instrumental or male role: need Autonomy 
(corresponding to the instrumental trait 
independence); need Achievement, cor- 
responding to ambition; need Aggression ; 
and need Abasement (a low score pre- 
sumably corresponding to high self-confi- 
dence). Three other drives were associated 
with the feminine or expressive role: Social 
ties (corresponding to friendliness) ; Recog- 
nition (responsiveness to sympathy and 
approval) ; and Succorrance (corresponding 
to dependency). Table 5 gives the number 
of subjects in each group who received high 
ratings in each of these seven drives and 
the exact probabilities of this distribution 
of high and low scores in the two groups, 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN THE Two GROUPS WITH 
HiGcH RATINGS IN DRIVES RELATED TO 
HyYPoruHEsis 2 


Highs with | Lows with 
Drive high scores | high scores| p 
(N = 18) | (N = 19) | 
1. Recognition 5 14 01 
2. Social ties 8 13 .07 
3. Succorance 7 12 .07 
4, Autonomy 7 if ns 
5. Achievement 7 11 ns 
6. Abasement 10 10 ns 
7. Aggression 10 11 ns 


The data also provide some limited sup- 
port for the hypothesis. Thus, adolescent 
boys low in masculinity of interests were 
more frequently judged to reveal motiva- 
tional patterns generally attributed to the 
feminine, expressive role. In specific terms, 
more of this group than of those high in 
masculinity of interests were rated high in 
drives for social ties, for recognition, and 
for succorrance (dependency). As in the 
case of the TAT data, however, there was 
no evidence that male sex-typed motives, 
such as independence, aggression, and 
achievement were more characteristic of 
the group high in masculinity. It may be 
concluded that as far as these data are 
concerned, masculine sex-typing of interests 
among adolescent boys is not necessarily 
accompanied by sex-typing of underlying 
drives, although absence of a high degree 
of sex-typing of interests in boys tends to 
be more closely associated with typically 
feminine motivations. 


Hypothesis 3 


If Hypothesis 3 is valid, boys who have 
identified strongly with the masculine role— 
i.e., have acquired strongly masculine inter- 
ests—will give evidence of better general 
adjustment and greater emotional stability 
than boys whose interest patterns are more 
feminine. As we noted earlier, some of 
the characteristics which were regarded as 
primarily concerned with the instrumental- 
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expressive polarity, and thus particularly 
relevant to Hypothesis 2, might also be 
interpreted as manifestations of good or 
poor adjustment, or of psychological ma- 
turity or immaturity and thus as pertinent 
to the third hypothesis. For example, it 
might plausibly be assumed that strong 
dependency needs and striving for attention 
and approval in adolescent boys are indi- 
cations of maladjustment, while self-confi- 
dence and independence may be signs of 
maturity and personal adequacy. As noted 
earlier, some investigators interpret high 
degrees of expressive traits among adoles- 
cent boys as reflections of immaturity and 
basic feelings of inadequacy (Jones & Bay- 
ley, 1950). Granting these assumptions and 
the tenability of these interpretations, some 
of the findings reviewed above—e.g., those 
concerning the highly masculine boys’ rela- 
tively greater independence and self-confi- 
dence, as well as their lesser tendencies 
toward attention-seeking, talkativeness, and 
sociability—may be considered evidence in 
support of the third hypothesis. More direct 
tests of the hypothesis were made, however, 
employing a number of general adjustment 
variables drawn from the University of 
California Adjustment Inventory (UCAT), 


the clubhouse and institute ratings, and the 
Reputation Test (one variable). 

Analysis of the scores on the UCAI 
showed that the high and low masculinity 
groups did not differ significantly from each 
other in any of the eight subtests, each 
of which was designed to assess a different 
area of adjustment. However, in six of 
them (family, personal inferiority, physical 
symptoms, fears, general tension, overstate- 
ment), the proportion of boys with highly 
masculine interests achieving high (better 
adjustment) scores was greater than the 
proportion in the other group. The differ- 
ence between the two groups in total score, 
a measure of overall adjustment made up 
of all the subtests, approached the usual 
criterion of statistical significance (/ < .08). 
It may, therefore, be tentatively concluded 
that data from this inventory are generally 
consistent with, and thus support, the third 
hypothesis. 

Much more substantial evidence in favor 
of this hypothesis was found in the group 
comparisons in several clubhouse and insti- 
tute scales deemed to be measures of per- 
sonal adjustment or maladjustment. These 
are listed in Table 6. Among the clubhouse 
scales, there were 10 ratings concerned with 


TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN THE Two Groups RATED HIGH IN CLUBHOUSE AND INSTITUTE 
ScALES RELEVANT TO HyPporuHEsis 3 


Rating Dimension 


. Carefree 

. Content 

. Relaxed 
Exuberance 
Happy 

Calm 

. Smooth in social functioning 
Unselfishness 

. Constancy of mood 
. Well-adjusted 

. Carefree 

. Relaxed 

. Good-natured 

. Popularity 

. Cheerful 


| 


| Highs rated | Lows rated 


Scale high high p 
(N = 19) (N = 20 

Clubhouse 13 6 .02 
Clubhouse 12 7 .04 
Clubhouse 12 8 .08 
Clubhouse 11 7 .08 
Clubhouse 11 7 08 
Clubhouse 12 8 08 
Clubhouse 12 8 08 
Clubhouse 9 11 ns 
Clubhouse 10 9 ns 
Clubhouse 11 9 ns 
Institute 12 } 01 
Institute 14 & .05 
Institute 13 12 ns 
Institute 11 9 ns 
Institute 10 12 ns 
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feelings of happiness and well-being, free- 
dom from tension and conflict (Items 1 to 
10 of Table 6). 

Analysis of these data indicated that the 
two groups of subjects differed significantly, 
or tended to differ, in 8 of the 10 pertinent 
variables. Compared with the other group, 
a greater proportion of those with highly 
sex-typed masculine interests was better 
adjusted in the sense that they were more 
carefree, more contented, more relaxed, 
more exuberant, happier, calmer, and 
smoother in social functioning. Since all 
these differences were in the direction pre- 
dicted on the basis of the third hypothesis, 
the findings constitute strong support for 
this hypothesis. 

Further, although less impressive, con- 
firmation of the validity of this hypothesis 
was found in the institute ratings, five of 
which (Items 11 to 15 of Table 6) dealt 
with personal adjustment. These data rein- 
forced those based on the clubhouse ratings 
summarized above in showing that signifi- 
cantly more of the highly masculine sub- 
jects were rated high by staff observers 
in the characteristics “relaxed” and “care- 
free.” These group differences in club- 
house and institute ratings, considered 
individually, all seem to substantiate the 
third hypothesis: i., they support the 
prediction that among adolescent boys, 
strong identification with the male role is 
associated with manifestations of emotional 
stability. 

As noted earlier, the institute and club- 
house ratings also constituted the basic 
data for Else Frenkel-Brunswik’s (1942) 
analysis of more general genotypic “total 
personality structure” made in connection 
with her study of motivation and behavior. 
One aspect of her study bears directly on, 
and further supports, the third hypothesis 
of the present study. From an examination 
‘of all male subjects’ sigma score profiles 
derived from 11 behavior rating scales, 
Frenkel-Brunswik located four small groups 
representing different combinations of ade- 
quate and inadequate social and emotional 
adjustment. She identified them as: (a) 
socially successful and emotionally well- 


adjusted (12 cases), (b) socially successful 


but emotionally maladjusted (8 cases), 
(c) socially unsuccessful and emotionally 
well-adjusted (8 cases), (d) socially un- 
successful and emotionally maladjusted (7 
cases). 

Relatively few of the subjects in these 
four groups were also included in the pres- 
ent study, but six of the eight “socially 
successful but emotionally maladjusted” 
cases were. It is interesting to note that 
five of these six were in the low masculinity 
group, and only one was in the high mas- 
culinity group. The number of cases in- 
volved is, of course, too small to permit 
broad generalization. However, this result 
seems to integrate and further substantiate 
the findings derived from the individual 
rating variables. More specifically, as the 
group differences in the particular institute 
and clubhouse ratings suggest, boys low in 
masculinity appear to achieve, at least 
superficially, a high level of social adjust- 
ment—probably as a result of their social 
initiative and friendliness—but this is likely 
to be accompanied by emotional maladjust- 
ment. In summary, according to global 
assessments of personal adjustment based 
on profiles of several aspects of personality 
(total personality structure), more of the 
subjects in the low masculinity group were 
emotionally maladjusted during adolescence. 
This finding seems entirely congruent with 
what would be expected if the third hy- 
pothesis were valid. 

Among the variables derived from the 
Reputation Test, only one was considered 
pertinent to the third hypothesis. The 
frequency with which peers describe the 
subject as restless (i.e., his restlessness 
score on the Reputation Test) probably 
reflects the degree of his overt expression 
of tension and nervousness. The two groups 


. differed significantly, and in the direction 


predicted on the basis of Hypothesis 3, 
in the number of nominations received in 
response to the inquiry “Who seems rest- 
less?” Sixty-five percent of the group low 
in masculinity, but only 33% of the highly 
masculine group, were selected with high 
frequency (more than the median number 
of times) by their peers as fitting this 
description. 
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To summarize, considering all the rele- 
vant data from all the sources, the results 
substantially support the third hypothesis. 
It may be concluded that, as had been pre- 
dicted on the basis of this hypothesis, a 
high degree of masculine identification dur- 
ing adolescence tends to be associated with 
personal adequacy and emotional stability. 


Hypothesis 4 


This hypothesis was concerned with the 
long-range consequents of different degrees 
of masculine identification during adoles- 
cence. It was predicted that adolescent boys 
with highly masculine interests would 
achieve better personal adjustment and 
greater emotional security during adulthood 
than their peers whose adolescent interests 
were relatively feminine. 

At the time the present study began, little 
was known about the later personality and 
adjustment of the Adolescent Growth Study 
subjects. Adult ratings and tests analogous 
to the clubhouse and institute ratings or 
the UCAI were not available. Fortunately, 
however, as part of Tuddenham’s study 
(1959) of “yielding” behavior, the Calli- 
fornia Psychological Inventory and the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule were 
administered to a substantial number of 
the subjects when they had reached their 
early thirties, i.e., about 16 years after high 
school graduation. The responses of the 
two groups of subjects to these tests yielded 
some information about their adult moti- 
vational structures and personality charac- 
teristics, and, by inference, their general 
adjustments. Thus it was possible to make 
some limited tests of Hypothesis 4. 

Table 7 lists the subtests of the California 
Psychological Inventory and the number of 
subjects in the two groups with scores 
above the median for all the subjects in 
each of the The picture of the 
adult statuses and personality structures of 
those who had been high and low in mas- 
culinity during adolescence that emerges 
from the group comparisons is indeed a 
complex one. 


scales. 


Judging from their responses to this 
personality questionnaire, the highly mas 


culine group tended to have more masculine 
attitudes, values, and reactions as adults; 
i.ec., more of them than of the group that 
had been low in masculinity during adoles- 
cence scored low (less feminine) in a scale 
which purports to assess femininity of inter- 
and attitudes. In spite of the vast 
differences in the form and content of the 
adolescent and adult indices of masculinity 
—respectively, the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Inventory, focused primarily on occupa- 
tion preferences, and the inverse of CPI 
femininity, a score derived from the sub- 
ject’s responses to 38 attitude and belief 
questions—the two measures tend to be 
associated (p < .08). Since there is sub- 
stantial evidence on the validity of each of 
these indices, it may be inferred that mas- 
culinity of and “attitudes is a 
relatively enduring quality. 


ests 


interests 


Some indirect support for Hypothesis 
4 may be found in the fact that when they 
became adults, more of the subjects who 
had been high in masculinity of interests 
during adolescence scored high on the CPI 
Ego Control scale, developed by Block. 
According to its author, this scale “reflects 


TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN THE TWO GROUPS WITH 
Scores IN CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INVENTORY SUBTESTS 


Highs with | Lows with | 


Scale high scores | high scores 

(N = 15) | (N = 12) 
Femininity 6 8 
Ego control 9 | 1 
Dominance | 5 9 


Capacity 
for status 3 
Self-acceptance 4 & 
Sociability 7 
7 


Social presence 5 
Responsibility 8 
Self-control 6 7 
Good impression 7 7 
Achievement via 

conformance 6 7 
Achievement via 

independence 8 7 
Flexibility 6 6 
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the impulse-control capacity of the indi- 
vidual, whether he delays gratifications and 
binds tensions excessively, or whether he 
tends to allow his needs immediate (too 
immediate) expression.” ° 

Relatively high scores in this scale may 
be interpreted as evidence of a high de- 
gree of self-control, a characteristic ascrib- 
able to the instrumental or task role. It 
may therefore be inferred that a relatively 
greater proportion of those who were highly 
identified with the male role during ado- 
lescence possessed at least this one major 
component of that role as adults. Insofar 
as scores above the median in ego-control 
reflect greater degrees of emotional stability 
and personal integration, it appears that the 
highly masculine adolescents tended to be- 
come better adjusted adults. This is fully 
in accord with the prediction generated by 
Hypothesis 4. 

On the other hand, as Table 7 shows, 
adult men who, as adolescents, had highly 
masculine interests scored lower than the 
other group in three CPI scales assessing 
attributes that appear to correspond to 
aspects of the instrumental role. The first 
of these, Dominance (Do), purports “‘to 
assess factors of leadership ability, domi- 
nance, persistence, and social initiative” 
(Gough, 1957, p. 12). The Capacity for 
Status (CS) scale attempts to measure the 
personal qualities and attributes which un- 
derlie and lead to high status, not actual 
or achieved status (Gough, 1957). The 
third scale, Self-Acceptance (SA), assesses 
“factors such as sense of personal worth, 
self-acceptance, and capacity for independ- 
ent thinking and action” (p. 12). All three 
of these scales form part of the cluster 
of “measures of poise, ascendancy, and 
self-assurance.”’ 

Clearly this evidence cannot be regarded 
as confirming the fourth hypothesis. In 
fact, the association between relatively low 
scores on these three scales and masculinity 
of vocational interests during adolescence 
appears to be directly contradictory to what 
would be expected if this hypothesis were 
valid. These results might therefore be 


5 Block, J. Personal communication, 1959. 


considered sufficient grounds for refuting 
the hypothesis. 

On the basis of a review of some studies 
of the correlates of these scales, however, 
it could reasonably be argued that these 
scales do not in themselves provide -ade- 
quate data for testing the hypothesis. 
Gough (1957), the author of the CPI, 
found that men who score high in Do were 
viewed by peers as “aggressive, confident, 
persistent, and planful, as being persuasive 
and verbally fluent; as self-reliant and 
independent; and as having leadership po- 
tential and initiative” (p. 12). High scorers 
in CS were perceived as “ambitious, active, 
forceful, insightful, resourceful, and versa- 
tile; as being ascendant and self-seeking ; 
effective in communication; and as having 
personal scope and breadth of interests” 
(p. 12). Those high in the SA scale were 
described as “intelligent and outspoken, 
sharp witted, demanding, aggressive, and 
self-centered; as being persuasive and 
verbally fluent; and as possessing self- 
confidence and self-assurance” (p. 12). 
These descriptive phrases, attributed to high 
scorers in these subtests, strongly suggest 
that these scales do not measure only task 
or instrumental qualities. In addition, they 
appear to be heavily weighted with com- 
ponents of the expressive role: e.g., social 
poise, ease and skill in handling new inter- 
personal situations, and verbal fluency and 
effectiveness. Thus, instrumental and ex- 
pressive qualities seem to be confounded 
in these scales and this circumstance seri- 
ously limits the usefulness of the derived 
indices for the evaluation of sex-typing 
of personal characteristics during adult- 
hood. From the point of view of the socio- 
logical analysis of sex roles, high scores 
in these scales may be regarded as repre- 
senting some combination of highly devel- 
oped qualities congruent with both task and 
emotional orientations. 

If this is true, the fact that the subjects 
who had highly masculine interests during 
adolescence scored low, as adults, in the 
CPI Do, CS, and SA scales may be due, 
at least in part, to the constancy of certain 
personality characteristics. More specifically, 
these low adult scores may be a demonstra- 
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tion of the durability of the highly masculine 
boys’ low status in emotional-expressive 
characteristics (e.g., social initiative, socia- 
bility, and friendliness), noted during the 
adolescent period (see results of tests of 
Hypothesis 2, above). In short, the findings 
from the CPI scales do not necessarily 
indicate that the strength of the instru- 
mental traits of the highly masculine sub- 
jects diminished or that they became more 
maladjusted when they became adults. 
Unfortunately, the results of the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule which was 
given at about the same time as the CPI 
neither clarified the meaning of the CPI 
findings nor did it help extend the under- 
standing of the possible enduring effects of 
different degrees of appropriacy of mas- 
culine sex-typing during adolescence. As 
adults, the two groups deviated significantly 
from each other in only one of the 15 
needs assessed by this instrument. Those 
whose interests had been highly masculine 
during adolescence scored higher in need 
Abasement. This need was defined as fol- 
lows by Edwards (1954) : 
to feel guilty when one does something wrong, to 
accept blame when things do not go right, to feel 
that personal pain and misery suffered does more 
good than harm, to feel the need for punishment 
for wrongdoing, to feel better when giving in and 
avoiding a fight than when having one’s own way, 
to feel the need for confession of errors, to feel 
depressed by inability to handle situations, to feel 
timid in the presence of superiors, to feel inferior 
to others in most respects (p. 5). 
If a high score in this variable reflects 
strong feelings of inadequacy or inferiority, 
the present result might mean that men who 
had had highly masculine: interests during 
adolescence became more poorly adjusted 
adults than those whose adolescent interests 
were relatively feminine. Interpreted in 
this way, this finding may be seen as con- 
sonant with the interpretation that the CPI 
results cited above do, in fact, suggest that 
the highly masculine adolescents became less 
self-accepting (i.e., less secure) adults. 
However, an alternative explanation of high 
scores in need Abasement is also possible ; 
i.e., such scores may be interpreted as indi- 
cations of ability and willingness to face 
and admit weaknesses and shortcomings 


objectively. Such ability probably depends 
on the possession of some basic feelings of 
security and relative freedom from conflict, 
for severely maladjusted or unstable indi- 
viduals are likely to be afraid to face their 
personal problems directly. Some indirect 
evidence supporting this reasoning about 
the meaning of the need Abasement scores 
may be found in a study in which college 
students from homes described as “very 
cool-strong discipline’—which presumably 
would not foster basic feelings of security 
or substantial identification with parents— 
scored relatively low in this need, as the 
subjects of the present study with relative 
feminine interests did (Schutz, 1958). 

Unfortunately, the available data are not 
adequate to permit the evaluation of these 
vastly different, sometimes contradictory, 
interpretations of the Edwards’ and CPI 
scores that differentiated the two groups 
of adults. Granting certain assumptions, 
some of the findings may be judged to be 
consistent with, and supportive of, the 
fourth hypothesis. If these assumptions are 
not valid, however, the results offer no evi- 
dence in favor of the hypothesis. In brief, 
it must be concluded that, on the basis of 
the present data, Hypothesis 4 cannot be 
either confirmed or refuted. 


DIscussION 


The assumption underlying this study is 
that identification is essentially a secondary 
drive, producing behavior in the child which 
replicates his parents’—and particularly the 
like-sex parent’s—behavior (Sears, 1957). 
Factors affecting the strength of this drive 
and possible consequents of varying degrees 
of drive strength were the foci of the 
investigation. 

A word about the measure of identifica- 
tion employed is in order before discussion 
of the results themselves. Since identifica- 
tion drive strength cannot be assessed di- 
rectly, it must be inferred from its presumed 
consequents. There are, of course, many 
different, and not necessarily closely related, 
consequents of strong identification with 
the like-sex parent. Hence selection of 
indices or criteria of identification must be, 
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to a large degree, arbitrary. It was recog- 
nized from the outset that the single 
criterion used in the present study— 
masculinity of interests in adolescent boys 
—might be a highly restricted, fallible, or 
inadequate one for several reasons. For 
one thing, the primary concern was with 
sex-typing of behavior and personality or 
what might be labeled “psychological mas- 
culinity,” conceived as a general character- 
istic; yet there was no available evidence 
that masculinity of interests was positively 
related to other aspects of masculine sex- 
typing. If the MF score proved to be 
statistically independent of other indices of 
psychological masculinity, it would be 
judged to have little or no value as a 
measure of sex-typing or sex-role identifi- 
cation. Fortunately, however, the data of 
the present study—especially those pertain- 
ing to Hypothesis 2—strongly suggest that 
this was not the case. That is, masculinity 
of interests, as evaluated here, was in fact 
significantly associated with other measures 
(tests and ratings) of masculine personality 
traits and behavior. In this sense, it may 
be regarded as an acceptable criterion of 
masculine sex-typing or male role identifi- 
cation. (This point will be discussed at 
greater length below. ) 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
MF score may be inadequate as a criterion 
of masculine identification in another sense, 
however. The extent of the individual’s 
masculinity of interests may he strongly 
affected by factors that are theoretically 
irrelevant to the process of identification. 
For example, there is at least a suggestion 
in the data of the present study that posses- 
sion of a typically “masculine physique” 
and “good musculature” are associated with 
high masculinity of interests. From this 
it might be inferred that the acquisition of 
sex-typed interests may he facilitated by 
certain simple physical—presumably consti- 
tutional—factors such as masculinity of 
appearance, a variable which, at least in 
theory, would be independent of the 
strength of the identification drive. 

It is also possible that, in some cases, 
highly developed masculine interests are 
not at all indicative of deep-seated identifi- 
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cation with the male role. On the contrary, 
these interests may be compensatory or de- 
fensive reactions to a sense of deficiency 
in the development of either masculine 
physique, or sex-appropriate personality 
characteristics, or overt behavior. Certainly 
in such cases masculinity of interests would 
be a fallible index of strength of identifi- 
cation. This kind of fallibility in the cri- 
terion measure might reasonably be expected 
to have the effect of attenuating the “true” 
relationship between psychological mas- 
culinity or sex-typing of behavior, on the 
one hand, and variables relevant to the 
identification process, on the other. If the 
designations of high and low masculinity 
groups had been based on several criteria 
(e.g., masculinity of interests together with 
high ratings in male characteristics and 
masculine physique) rather than on a single 
one, some of the predicted relationships 
might have been strengthened. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that 
the relationships obtained were probably 
minimal ones, the number of statistically 
significant associations between the mas- 
culinity measure and variables related to 
identification with the father was impres- 
sive. There was, for example, substantial 
support for the first hypothesis dealing with 
the familial determinants of identification. 
Specifically, it was postulated that the 
strength of the boy’s masculine identification 
would vary with the extent to which he 
regards his interactions with his father as 
nurturant and rewarding (essentially the 
developmental identification hypothesis). 
This confirmation of the hypothesis further 
corroborates the results of several other 
studies that indicate that favorable attitudes 
toward, or treatment by, the father are re- 
lated to other operational indices of strength 
of identification. Thus, it has been shown 
that five-year-old boys who are accepted 
by their fathers tend to manifest high levels 
of conscience development, a major outcome 
of the identification process (Sears, Mac- 
coby, & Levin, 1957), and those strongly 
identified with their fathers tend to display 
more sex-typed aggressive behavior (Levin 
& Sears, 1956). In the same age group, 
another key attribute of sex-role behavior, 
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the adoption of masculine interests, appears 
to be related to both the boys’ perceptions 
of their fathers as warm and nurturant 
(Mussen & Distler, 1959) and to actual 
affectionate treatment by their fathers, as 
well as to high levels of superego develop- 
ment (Mussen & Distler, 1960). Marked 
resemblances between fathers’ and their 
adolescent sons’ responses to attitude and 
belief statements taken from the CPI are 
related to boys’ favorable perceptions of 
fathers and to greater masculinity as meas- 
ured by the CPI Femininity scale (Payne & 
Mussen, 1956). In sum, the findings related 
to the first hypothesis of the present study 
appear to be entirely consonant with those 
of other studies that lend support to the 
developmental identification hypothesis. The 
absence of significant relationships between 
variables concerned with perception of the 
mother and degree of masculinity of inter- 
ests and attitudes is also consistent with 
findings of other studies (Mussen & Distler, 
1959). Under ordinary circumstances these 
masculine qualities must be transmitted by 
the father rather than by the mother; 
hence they are more directly affected by the 
nature of the father-son relationships than 
they are by mother-son interactions. 

The major significance of this reaffirma- 
tion of results of earlier research lies in its 
extension of the range of generalizability 
or “ecological validity” (Brunswik, 1947) 
of the developmental identification hypothe- 
sis. Considered together, the data analvses 
of this and other studies demonstrate that 
this hypothesis applies at several age levels 
(during adolescence as well as in earlier 
childhood) and when strikingly different 
measures of identification—e.g., doll-play 
aggression or masculinity measured by the 
IT Scale or the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank—are used. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
these results bear directly only on later or 
continued identification. The data provide 
little information about the genesis or 
earliest determinants of identification. It is 
quite possible, for example, that the initia 
tion of the process depends on factors that 
are quite different from the ones involved 


in maintaining it afterwards. The finding 


that the boy’s later identification with his 
father is founded on positive, affectionate 
relations with him, as the developmental 
hypothesis maintains, seems reconcilable, at 
least in theory, with the notion that this 
identification may originate in other ways. 
Thus it is possible that the boy’s fears and 
anxieties related to his hostility toward his 
father may be the most crucial variables 
underlying the boy’s first masculine identifi- 
cation, as the psychoanalytic or defensive 
theory of identification maintains. Or the 
earliest identification with the father may 
be based on frequent and intensive inter- 
actions with him, especially if he is regarded 
as powerful, as role theory holds. Some 
evidence favorable to all three hypotheses— 
the developmental, defensive, and role 
theory—was found in the author’s investi- 
gation of the familial antecedents of mas- 
culinity in five-year-old boys, a group 
presumably much closer to the beginnings 
of their father-identifications. On the basis 
of the data of that study it was concluded 
that those who formed substantial male 
identifications by the age of five “view their 
fathers as powerful sources of both reward 
and punishment.” This is “in accordance 
with the role theory, which maintains that 
the child is most likely to assimilate the 
role of an individual with whom he has 
intensive interactions, especially if this in- 
dividual is powerful” (Mussen & Distler, 
1959, p. 356). 

Unlike these data on younger boys, the 
results of the present study offered no 
support for the defensive identification 
hypothesis. The evidence may be inter- 
preted as supportive of role theory con- 
ceptions of identification, however, if the 
tenable assumption is made that perceptions 
of the father as highly affectionate imply 
that the child experiences more frequent 
and more intense interactions with him. 

This suggests an hypothesis about the 
maintenance or continuation of the boy’s 
identification with his father, probably lead- 
ing to progressively stronger and more in- 
clusive adoptions of behavior appropriate 
to the male role. This hypothesis postulates 
that, regardless of how the identification 
mechanism is generated, substantial later 
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sex-role identification is dependent upon 
warm, affectionate relationships between 
father and son. Conceptualized in terms of 
general behavior theory, it is held that the 
boy’s early imitation of his father’s be- 
havior is likely to elicit more affection from 
the father: i.e., this behavior is apt to be 
reinforced relatively frequently and con- 
sistently. l‘ather-replicative responses ac- 
quire greater habit strength, and the boy 
imitates his father more, thus adopting 
more sex-appropriate role behavior. 

It should be noted that this conceptualiza- 
tion is not necessarily incompatible with the 
Freudian notions of the Oedipal origin ot 
identification. According to psychoanalytic 
theory, the boy’s relationships with his 
father are likely to become considerably less 
ambivalent and more positive after resolu- 
tion of the Oedipus complex: i.e., while 
early identification is presumably based on 
hostile attitudes towards the father and 
accompanying anxiety, later identifications 
may be associated with changed, positive 
attitudes. There is no important contradic- 
tion between this conception of identifica- 
tion and the hypothesis proposed here. 
Unfortunately, however, the present data 
do not provide bases for confirmation or 
refutation of any hypotheses dealing with 
both the origin and development of the 
process of identification. 

Previous researches on the identification 
process and its correlates have typically em- 
ployed single operational measures as the 
criterion of strength of identification. FEx- 
amples include doll-play aggression, con- 
science development, parent-child similarity 
of response to a questionnaire, or an index 
of masculinity. The relationships between 
the criterion employed and other possible 
measures of identification have not generally 
been studied systematically, although some 
exceptions to this can be cited. For ex- 
ample, in an earlier study, the author 
showed that high masculinity among five- 
year-olds, assessed by means of semiprojec- 
tive tests, was associated with measures of 
conscience development (Mussen & Distler, 
1960), and Levin and Sears (1956), using 
an index of conscience development as their 
operational measure of strength of identifi- 
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cation, found that boys highly identified 
with their fathers displayed more aggres- 
sion, a presumably masculine characteristic, 
in doll-play. 

Obviously, however, if sex-role behavior 
is a meaningful concept, it must refer not 
to any single dimension of behavior or 
restricted set of sex-typed attitudes, but 
to a unified, coherent complex of reactions, 
characteristics, attitudes, and values. In 
order to make any generalizations about 
the adoption of sex-appropriate behavior, 
there must be some evidence that the opera- 
tional measure employed is representative : 
1e., that the criterion is, in fact, signifi- 
cantly related to other important aspects 
of behavior comprising the sex role. In 
other words, if the process of identification 
is a major determinant of the acquisition 
of appropriate sex-typed behavior, its re- 
sults must be demonstrable in a pattern 
of interrelated behaviors and attitudes. 

The data of the present study help to 
clarify the range of behaviors—particularly 
those appropriate to the male sex role— 
acquired by the boy through identification 
with his father. The findings bearing on the 
second hypothesis, which was focused on 
the interrelationships among components of 
male sex role behavior, constituted at least 
partial confirmation of that hypothesis. It 
was demonstrated that adolescent boys with 
highly appropriate sex-typed interests 
possessed more than an average degree of 
self-confidence, an instrumental quality, 
and, according to adult observers, generally 
reacted in more masculine ways. Further 
indirect evidence that strong identification 
implies the adoption of a pattern of sex- 
role behaviors, rather than only a few 
isolated segments, is provided by the finding 
that expressive emotional traits, consonant 
with the female role—e.g., dependency, 
gregariousness, strong emphasis on socia- 
bility and recognition—are relatively lack- 
ing or poorly developed among the subjects 
with highly masculine interests. These latter 
qualities are more characteristic of the boys 
with relatively feminine interests, i.e., boys 
who were more highly identified with the 
female role. 
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These findings related to the second hy- 
pothesis raise a number of interesting prob- 
lems and give rise to some further specula- 
tions about the acquisition of appropriate 
sex-role behavior and the extent to which 
this involves a coherent or integrated 
process. It is noteworthy that, contrary 
to the predictions generated by the second 
hypothesis, certain motivational and be- 
havorial characteristics generally regarded 
as distinctive elements of masculine be- 
havior—e.g., high achievement and aggres- 
sion needs—were not found to be more 
typical of those with highly masculine inter- 
ests than of those low in masculinity of 
Perhaps this was due to the 
the assessment tech- 


interests. 
methods used: 
niques may not have been sufficiently sensi- 
tive to detect differences in these qualities, 
although in reality they existed. 

Other plausible explanatory hypotheses 
Possibly 


1.e., 


may also be proposed, however. 
certain characteristics are very clearly de- 
fined as aspects of the male role and, 
because of this, all boys are under powerful 
social pressure from social institutions and 
agencies—family, peer groups, school, and 
mass media—to behave in ways consonant 
with these cultural stereotypes of that role. 
The extent to which boys in late adoles- 
cence, after many years of being subjected 
to these pressures, will incorporate these 
obvious characteristics of masculinity, may 
be strongly influenced by many factors other 
than the strength of identification with the 
male role. Hence, the possible effects of 
different degrees of masculine identification 
on the development of such motives as 
aggression and achievement may be ob- 
scured. To cite an illustration of a kind 
frequently found in clinics and counseling 
centers, a boy who has not acquired strongly 
masculine interests or instrumental char- 
acteristics such as self-confidence may, in 
response to pressures from peers and the 
school, become highly aggressive or strive 
extremely hard to accomplish socially ap- 
proved goals. Or, at the other extreme, a 
boy who is basically masculine in interests 
and attitudes may offer strong resistance to 
social pressures to increase his achievement 


motivation. 


The fact that highly masculine boys 
tended to be relatively lacking in feminine 
characteristics—or conversely, that boys 
low in masculinity possess female traits to 
a more marked degree—suggests another 
hypothesis about the development of male 
role behavior. It may be postulated that 
this development depends not only on the 
adoption of certain masculine overt reac- 
tions, attitudes, and motivations but also, 
concomitantly, on the elimination or extinc- 
tion of responses inappropriate to this sex 
role or appropriate to the opposite one. 
Infants of both sexes undoubtedly form 
their earliest identifications with their 
mothers and consequently, for a while at 
least, they begin to adopt their mothers’ 
(1.e., feminine) behavior. After a few 
years, boys presumably shift their identifi- 
cations to their fathers, although girls gen- 
erally continue to identify with their 
mothers. 

For the boys, this shift must necessarily 
entail some reduction of strength of identi- 
fication with the mother, and, consequently, 
the habit strength of 
responses duplicating her behavior. This 
would be manifested by the diminution or 
relinguishment of the characteristics and 
reactions that constitute the female sex 
role. In brief, boys who were highly identi- 
fied with their fathers would be expected 
to display relatively little psychological 
femininity, while boys who failed to identify 
strongly with this parent would not emulate 
his responses and would therefore reveal 
more feminine characteristics. The data of 
the present study seem consonant with this 
reasoning. In terms of general behavior 
theory, the adoption of male role behavior 
involves the acquisition and increased habit 
strength of male sex role characteristics 
together with the abandonment or extinction 

or weakened habit strength—of those 
reactions which are culturally defined as 
feminine. Conceptualized in role theory 
terms, the development of sex-typed be- 
havior depends upon the combined activities 
of imitating the male role components and, 
to a significant degree, eliminating responses 
modeled after the mother’s. Among adoles- 
cent boys, relative femininity may be at- 
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tributable to failure to extinguish early- 
developed female reactions or to failure to 
acquire more masculine responses, or both. 

Analysis of the data relevant to Hy- 
pothesis 3, which dealt with the subjects’ 
general adjustment during adolescence, 
makes it clear that those who developed 
highly masculine interests surpassed their 
peers with relatively feminine interests in 
measures of emctional stability. As had 
been predicted on the basis of the hy- 
pothesis, the former group ranked higher 
than the latter in several test and rating 
variables indicative of emotional maturity 
and personal adequacy. Thus, the highly 
masculine boys scored higher than the other 
group on the total adjustment score of the 
UCAI which had been specially constructed 
for this research program. In addition, they 
were rated higher by adult observers in 
characteristics such as carefree, contented, 
relaxed, happy, calm, and “smoothness” in 
social functioning, all of which may be 
evidences of underlying feelings of security. 

The last finding on “smoothness” of so- 
cial functioning may also have some impli- 
cations for the interpretations of other 
group differences. For example, in view 
of this result, it hardly seems likely that 
the relatively low level of social orientation 
among the highly masculine adolescent 
boys reflects ineptitude or awkwardness in 
social relationships. Instead, their low 
ratings in gregariousness and _ sociability 
may represent, as the hypothesis proposed 
above suggests, the extinction of responses 
generally considered to be aspects of female 
role behavior. Furthermore, the relatively 
low standing of the boys low in masculinity 
of interests in “smoothness in social func- 
tioning,” considered in the light of their 
high levels of outgoingness and_ social 
initiative, may be interpreted to mean that 
their sociability is essentially of an im- 
mature sort, perhaps reflecting their atten- 
tion-getting and dependency needs rather 
than skill in the establishment of mature 
relations with others. 

While there is obviously a substantial 
association between strong masculine identi- 
fication and good emotional adjustment, 
it is not possible to specify from the data 


which is antecedent and which is conse- 
quent. That is, the correlations may be 
interpreted to mean that achieving a high 
degree of identification with one’s own sex 
role is conducive to emotional stability or, 
alternatively, that personal adequacy facili- 
tates adoption of appropriate sex role 
behavior. As a third alternative, it is possi- 
ble that among adolescent boys, high 
masculine identification and good adjust- 
ment are associated with each other simply 
because both stem from the same source, 
namely, favorable father-son relationships. 

The present data do not provide answers 
to many of the problems of the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an idéntification. 
However, we would hazard a guess—a 
tentative explanatory hypothesis that seems 
consonant with many of the data—about 
the sequence of events relating masculinity 
and general adjustment. If the boy finds 
that his father is affectionate and reward- 
ing, acts performed by the father acquire 
secondary reward value. When he emulates 
the father’s behavior, the boy rewards him- 
self and a secondary motivation to imitate 
the father develops and, with further ex- 
perience of rewards following imitation of 
that parent, increases in strength. Con- 
sequently, the child makes more imitative 
responses which are not only self-reward- 
ing, but are also likely to be reinforced 
by the father. The response “acting like 
father” gains great habit strength, the boy 
progressively assumes more and more of 
the father’s attitudes, interests, and reac- 
tions and, thus, more behavior appropriate 
to his sex role. Hence, he becomes highly 
masculine. 

In general, adults and peers expect the 
adolescent boy to be manly and to behave 
in accordance with the cultural specifica- 
tions for his sex role. Boys who adopt 
masculine behavior and characteristics, and 
thus fulfill the general social expectations. 
are likely to encounter social-psychological 
milieux—including attitudes of acceptance 
and favorable treatment by peers and adults 
—-which are conducive to the establishment 
of positive self-concepts, personal security, 
and feelings of adequacy, or, in short, to 
good psychological adjustment. 
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The available evidence is not adequate 
for either confirmation or disproof of the 
validity of this hypothesized sequence of 
events. The interpretation seems particu- 
larly plausible, however, since it is consistent 
with much of the theory regarding the 
determinants of identification, with clinical 
observation, and with the present findings 
and those reported by the author and others 
in earlier studies (Cava & Rausch, 1952; 
Payne & Mussen, 1956; Sopchak, 1952). 

Since the association between high levels 
of masculinity and personal security during 
adolescence was found to be a substantial 
one, and since good adjustment at this 
time is thought to provide a foundation 
for subsequent emotional stability, it would 
be expected that highly masculine boys 
should become well-adjusted adults. Hence. 
it Was surprising to find that the tests of 
Hypothesis 4, dealing with the long-range 
consequents of different levels of adolescent 
masculinity, yielded inconclusive—and some- 
times seemingly contradictory—results. 

The boys who had been highly masculine 
adolescents tended, as adults, to be highly 
masculine in attitudes and beliefs and to 
possess more than an average degree of ego 
control. However, at the later period, they 
appeared to be relatively lacking in Do, CS, 
and SA (as measured by CPI scales) and 
scored high in abasement needs (EPPS). 
On the basis of these last findings, thesc 
men might readily be described as poorly 
adjusted and inadequate individuals, strik- 
ingly changed from what they had been 
during adolescence. 

Some of the apparent inconsistency .or 
lack of continuity between adolescent and 
adult personality structure may be at- 
tributed, as noted earlier, to the personality 
assessment devices employed. For example, 
the CPI Do and CS scales undoubtedly 
vield measures of characteristics which are, 
to a large extent, instrumental. At the same 
time, however, these scales are heavily 
weighted with emotional-expressive vari- 
ables, such as sociability and gregariousness, 
in which the highly masculine adolescents 
had been rated relatively low. Therefore, 
it is conceivable that the adult low scores 
in the CPT SA, Do, and CS scales, achieved 


by those whose adolescent interests had 
been highly masculine, demonstrate under- 
lying predispositions consistent with—and 
perhaps reflecting the constancy of—the 
subjects’ adolescent personality traits and 
social orientations. 

Analogously, high scores in need Abase- 
ment in the highly masculine group may 
reflect feelings of inadequacy and inferior- 
ity, qualities which are decidedly contra- 
indicative of good adjustment. On the other 
hand, these scores may be manifestations of 
the ability to face personal problems and 
shortcomings, an ability that may depend 
on the possession of basic feelings of 
security and ego strength. Interpreted in 
this way, high scores in need Abasement 
may be evidence of healthy adjustment. 

In essence, the immediately preceding 
discussion argues that the present findings 
do not necessarily contradict the fourth 
hypothesis. In fact, aspects of the data- 
especially those dealing with ego control 
and need for abasement—may be consid- 
ered supportive of it. Since most of the 
scales differentiating the two groups of 
adults are obviously subject to diverse, 
sometimes diametrically opposed, interpre- 
tations, it is not possible to assess the 
validity of the hypothesis from these data. 

The differences in the adult test scores 
of the two groups of subjects may be ex- 
plicable in other ways, too. For example, 
assuming that the adult tests yield valid 
measures of characteristics such as self- 
confidence, it might be hypothesized that 
in many cases there are radical shifts in 
personality structure after the adolescent 
period. Thus, it could be maintained that, 
as a consequence of their personal and 
social characteristics especially their so- 
ciability, friendliness, and outgoingness 
the low masculine group may develop 
greater competence in interpersonal rela- 
tionships and may achieve considerable 
social success in young adulthood, resulting 
in markedly increased self-confidence, self- 
acceptance, and social ascendance. These 
characteristics are likely to be strongly 
rewarded and to acquire greater habit 
strength as the subjects become older. so 
that by the time they are in their early 
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thirties, they achieve high scores in scales 
measuring “poise, ascendancy, and self 
assurance.” 

Conversely, the superior personal adjust- 
ments of adolescent boys with highly mas- 
culine interests may deteriorate in adulthood. 
Social initiative and social participation 
seemed to be relatively unimportant to these 
boys, and while this did not appear to 
detract from their emotional adjustment 
or personal security during adolescence, it 
may have had different long-range con- 
sequences. If it is true that young adult 
men are expected to be more socially ori- 
ented and gregarious than adolescent boys 
are, the highly masculine subjects, having 
failed to acquire these attributes, may be 
at a disadvantage in many social, educa- 
tional, and vocational situations. This in 
turn may produce, as the test scores sug- 
gest, weakened self-confidence and _ self- 
acceptance, decreased ability to assume or 
handle leadership or dominance roles, and 
increased feelings of inadequacy. 

In brief, this hypothesis maintains that 
the linkages between high masculinity and 
good adjustment, on the one hand, and 
between low masculinity and poor adjust- 
ment, on the other, are temporary and 
subject to major changes after adolescence. 
Stated in other terms, it postulates that high 
masculinity of interests, while conducive 
to security and adequate personal adjust- 
ment during adolescence, may have deleteri- 
ous subsequent effects. Conversely, low 
masculinity of interests during adolescence, 
although fostering emotional instability and 
maladjustment at that time, may have some 
favorable consequences with respect to 
adult social effectiveness and attitudes to- 
wards oneself. 

There is a third possible type of hy- 
pothesis that might help explain these data 
on the adult adjustments of the two mas- 
culinity groups. Perhaps the adolescent 
boys who were low in masculinity developed 
powerful ego defense mechanisms, such as 
denial and compensation, to cope with 
underlying feelings of insecurity and in- 
adequacy. After a long period of continued 
practice, these defense mechanisms prob- 
ably became stronger, exerting important 


influences on ways of responding to 
structured personality tests. The adult test 
scores of those who had been low in 
masculinity during adolescence may, there- 
fore, indicate that they are well-adjusted, 
relatively dominant and self-accepting men 
with high capacity for status, relatively 
few feelings of inadequacy, and little given 
to self-criticism. This picture may be in- 
accurate or very superficial, reflecting de- 
fenses rather than basic personality struc- 
ture. By contrast, those who were highly 
masculine and better adjusted as adolescents 
may have less need to develop these kinds 
of defense mechanisms and, consequently, 
may be more likely to respond to test items 
more directly and frankly. As a result, 
their test profiles may suggest that they 
have achieved less adequate adjustments. 
In fact, however, they may simply demon- 
strate less defensiveness rather than less 
emotional stability than the other group. 

To summarize, we have considered three 
vastly different, but plausible, hypotheses 
that might help explain the present findings 
on the adult adjustments of subjects who 
were high and low in masculinity during 
adolescence. The first explanation main- 
tains, in effect, that the obtained group 
differences show a consistency over time 
(i.e., from adolescence to adulthood) in the 
personality patterns of the two groups. 
Some of the data may also be interpreted 
as indicating the continued good adjustment 
of boys who had been highly masculine 
during adolescence. If this explanation of 
the findings is valid, Hypothesis 4 cannot 
be refuted. According to the second ex- 
planatory hypothesis, the findings do not 
confirm Hypothesis 4 and the group differ- 
ences do, in fact, reflect marked changes in 
adjustment—essentially a reversal of the 
adjustment rankings of the two groups— 
after adolescence. The third explanatory 
hypothesis postulates that the favorable 
personality test performance of those who 
had previously been low in masculinity 
reflects, not basic emotional security and 
adequate adjustment, but the effectiveness 
of their defense mechanisms. 

Clearly, these are vastly different, and to 
some extent, contradictory explanatory hy- 
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potheses for the obtained results. On the 
basis of the available data, however, it is 
impossible to evaluate their relative merits. 
Intensive personality studies of these sub- 
jects are now being carried out at the 
Institute of Human Development of the 
University of California, Berkeley. The 
results of these studies will undoubtedly 
help to clarify the present findings and 
contribute immeasurably to the understand- 
ing of the enduring consequents of appro- 
priate and inappropriate sex-typing of 
behavior during adolescence. 


SUMMARY 


Several kinds of data collected in con- 
nection with the University of California 
Adolescent Growth Study were used in 
testing four hypotheses dealing, first, with 
adolescent boys’ attitudes towards their 
fathers as antecedents of masculine identi- 
fication and, secondly, with the consequents 
of different degrees of this identification 
on personality and adjustment during 
adolescence and early adulthood (early 
thirties). The criterion of the strength of 
the subject’s male role _ identification 
considered in this study to be a consequent 
of identification with the father—was the 
degree to which his interests were appro- 
priately sex-typed, as measured by the MF 
score derived from the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank which was administered to 
the subjects during their senior year in high 
school. 

The four hypotheses may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The first hypothesis, based on 
Mowrer’s “developmental hypothesis of 
identification,” states that adolescent boys 
whose interests are strongly and appropri- 
ately sex-typed regard their relationships 
with their fathers as favorable and re- 
warding, while boys with more feminine 
interests are less likely to regard their 
interactions with their fathers in this way. 

2. The second hypothesis maintained 
that, among adolescent boys, those who 
acquire highly masculine interests will 
possess more strongly developed personal 
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qualities that are considered to be charac- 
teristic of males in our culture. Those 
whose interest patterns are relatively 
feminine are also more likely to manifest 
more feminine personal and social charac- 
teristics. 

3. According to this hypothesis, adoles- 
cent boys who are strongly identified with 
the male sex role are more likely to be 
more stable emotionally and better adjusted 
socially than boys who are low in mas- 
culinity. 

4. Assuming that good personal adjust- 
ment during adolescence paves the way for 
subsequent psychological well-being, it is 
postulated that a high degree of appropriate 
sex-typing during adolescence will be more 
closely related to adequate personal and 
social adjustment in adulthood than will a 
low degree of masculine sex-typing during 
this period. 

Tests of these hypotheses involved two 
contrasting groups, drawn from a popula- 
tion of 68 adolescent boys who took the 
vocational interest test during their senior 
year in high school. The groups consisted 
of the 20 subjects with the most masculine 
interest scores and the 19 with the most 
feminine (least masculine) scores. The 
basic data consisted of: (a) a series of 
personality tests, some administered during 
the senior year in high school and others 
approximately 16 years later; (+) ratings 
of drives, appearance, personality, and 
social behavior made by trained observers 
who were members of the Adolescent 
Growth Study staff; and results 
of sociometric questionnaires (Reputation 
Tests) answered by the subjects’ class- 
mates. 

Analysis of the responses to the TAT, 
administered during the last year of high 
school, showed that, as had been predicted 
on the basis of the first hypothesis, a sig- 
nificantly greater proportion of the highly 
masculine boys than of the other group 
portrayed their relationships with their 
fathers as positive and rewarding. More- 
over, fewer of the former than of the latter 
group told stories in which fathers behaved 
in restrictive or punitive ways towards their 
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sons. These findings were interpreted as 
confirmation of Hypothesis 1, which is 
essentially the developmental identification 
hypothesis. It was noted, however, that 
these results refer only to the later phases— 
the maintenance and continuation—of the 
identification process. The data give no 
information about its genesis or very early 
determinants. 

A number of findings supported the 
second hypothesis which was tested by com- 
paring the two groups in many TAT, 
rating, and sociometric variables that had 
been judged to be congruent with character- 
istics ascribable, in Parsonian terms, to 
either ‘nstrumental (male) or emotional- 
expressive (female) roles. As predicted, 
high masculinity of interests tended to be 
associated with instrumental traits, while 
relatively feminine interests were linked 
with expressive characteristics. Thus, the 
TAT responses of the highly, masculine 
boys gave more evidence of positive self- 
concepts and self-confidence, instrumental 
traits, and these boys were rated higher in 
masculine behavior than the other group. 
The group with relatively feminine inter- 
ests, on the other hand, were rated higher 
in variables corresponding to emotional- 
expressive characteristics such as depend- 
ency, social initiative, social activity, and 
attention-seeking, as well as in drives for 
succorance (dependency), social ties, and 
recognition. Peers also described this group 
in terms indicating strong development of 
expressive traits: i.e., the boys low in mas- 
culinity were regarded as socially active, 
dependent, and attention-seeking. All this 
eviden¢e, collected from different sources, 
generally confirms the second hypothesis 
and demonstrates that strong identification 
with the male role is manifested in the 
adoption of a coherent set, or pattern, of 
sex role behaviors, rather than in the 
acquisition of a few isolated sex-appropriate 
characteristics. 

Judging from data derived from the Uni- 
versity of California Adjustment Inventory, 
two series of ratings (based on behavior 


at a clubhouse and at the Institute of 
Human Development), and sociometric 
questionnaires (Reputation Tests), the third 
hypothesis was substantially confirmed. The 
highly masculine group exceeded the other 
in overall adjustment, as judged from the 
adjustment inventory, and the subjects in 
the former group were rated by staff ob- 
servers as more carefree, more contented, 
more relaxed, more exuberant, happier, 
calmer, and smoother in social functioning. 
Peers considered the boys with relatively 
feminine interests to be more restless, i.e., 
to manifest more overt signs of tension. 
In general, it appeared that a high degree 
of masculine identification during adoles- 
cence tends to be associated with personal 
adequacy and emotional stability during 
that period. 

The tests used when subjects became 
adults, the California Psychological Inven- 
tory and the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule, did not yield data adequate 
for the confirmation or rejection of the 
fourth hypothesis. According to these tests, 
boys who had more masculine interests 
during adolescence also appeared to be more 
masculine than the others in adult interests 
and attitudes. They also gave evidence of 
greater ego-control (internalized control 
and ability to delay gratification). However, 
they scored lower than the less masculine 
group in measures of dominance, self- 
acceptance, and capacity for status and high 
in need for abasement. In general, these 
results do not substantiate Hypothesis 4, 
but, for several reasons, they cannot be 
regarded as providing adequate bases for 
rejecting it. Several plausible hypotheses, 
attempting to explain the findings on the 
adult status of adolescent boys of different 
degrees of masculinity of interests, have 
been proposed. These are not verifiable or 
refutable on the basis of the present data, 
but more intensive studies of the adult 
personalities of the subjects may yield data 
that permit careful evaluation of these 
hypotheses. Such studies are now being con- 
ducted at the Institute of Human Develop- 
ment at the University of California, 
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